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BOOK I 



FROLIC'S PROLOGUE. 

Sirs, I am Frolic; by my Master sent 
For to acquaint you with his Book's Intent. 
' Tis Light-tread I through all his Verses run, 
As Water-Flies do sparkle in the Sun! 
Turn any Leaf, O Reverend Signior, 
You'll find that I have lightly leaped before. 
You'll hear, through all his tuneful Numbers borne, 
The faery Echoes of my curved Cow's-Horn. 
This — lest my Master's Purpose be mistook! 
So sweet good-luck to all who read his Book! 



THE RIVER GARDEN. 
Air. ' Now is the Month of Maying.' 

Where long bulrushes quiver, 
There flows a speckled river, 
That, wrinkled by the breeze, 
Lies coiled among the trees. 

Fal la la! 

And merry lads and lasses 
Play in the feathered grasses, 
And in the garden wide, 
Beside the river side. 

Fal la la! 

In some fantastic bower 
We'll pluck the lotus-flower, 
Where trees their blossoms shed 
Of yellow, white, and red. 

Fal la la! 



Your lips are sweet as cherry, 
Come, dear, where all are merry, 
The golden afternoon 
Will fade to evening soon. 

Fal la la! 

Hark! Pan's sweet pipes are playing, 
Tis ' All the world's a-maying.' 
Doubt not that great god Pan 
Assumes the form of man. 

Fal la la! 

He's Pan that country fellow, 
Wood-leg, and neck-tie yellow. 
(His brown jug well supplied, 
What's all the world beside?) 

Fal la la! 

A summer-house shall shade us, 
Where care shall ne'er invade us. 
There all goes pleasantly, 
Sweet, will you go with me? 

Fal la la! 



SONG FROM RONSARD. 

Corn-sheaves are to Ceres dear, 
To the Satyrs forests drear; 

Chloris loves where grasses dwell. 
Phoebus loves the laurel-tree; 
To Minerva olives be, 

Slender fir-trees to Cybel. 

Zephyrs love the sweet gales blowing, 
And Pomona sweet fruit growing; 

Nymphs the ocean's blue and green. 
Lady Flora blossom wears; 
But deep sighs and crystal tears 

Offer to the Cyprian queen. 



THOMAS INGOLDSBY. 

Barham of all divines before or after, 
Has, at the Fiend's expense, provoked most 
laughter. 



SAINT RALEIGH. 

Gentles, who smoke the briar, or meerschaum bowl, 
A mass or prayer for good Saint Raleigh's soul ! 
Profound cigar, or thoughtless cigarette, 
Forbid us still his virtues to forget, 
Who gave at the sweet end of toilsome day 
In clouds of smoke to puff all care away. 
'Twas Saint Prometheus, from Elysian lands, 
Gave men the cheery fire that warms the hands; 
Saint Raleigh, from the world's most savage part 
Gave that more subtle fire that warms the heart. 



DAYBREAK. 

Anon Eostre, goddess of the dawn, 

Fires all the countryside with golden rays, 

And puts the stars to rout that shone so white. 

All panic-struck the bird that loathes the light 

Seeks out in hasty flight 

The ragg'd oak's hollow, or the crumbling tower, 

Where black night yet holds court at noon-tide hour. 

Till dusk leads on his day he waits forlorn, 

And shuns the peevish eye of peering morn. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 

The past has fled — 
'Tis right well sped! 
On what is dead 

I'll spend no sorrow. 
To-day is here, 
Her skies are clear, 
Then 1*11 not fear 

Nor dread to-morrow! 

Since this day's face 
Has every grace, 
My trust I'll place 

In what I see. 
The morrow's morn 
May wake forlorn, 
Less rose than thorn 

For you and me. 



1 



II 

But now flow'rs spring, 
Slim poplars swing, 
And everything 

Is fair to see. 
Regret and fear 
What make you here? 
— O Lady dear 

Come out to me. 
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CARE DETHRONED. 

Mirth reigns again; and his crew 

Banish old Care. 
May his bent form never more 

Climb to my stair! 
The golden light from afar 

To tears shall provoke him. 
Catches shall deafen his ear, 

Our laughter shall choke him ! 
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POUR MERITER SON COEUR. 

To pleasure her bright eyes, and win her love 
I've fought with kings; and would have fought 
with Jove! 

From Du Ryer. 
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SEA WAVES. 

1 lay on a moorland 

O'erlooking the sea, 
The wind through the cornfield 

Swept whisperingly. 

The seagull swerved 
O'er the winding strand, 

The white foam kissed 
The velvet sand. 
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FRAGMENT OF A POEM ON CRETE. 



The landscape gay with waving wood and wold, 
With cornfields green where Ceres self might 
rove, 
Land highly favoured by the gods above, 

And in old Saturn's reign, cradle and home of 
Jove. 

'Twas here in Crete, that in the maze confined, 
In blood and mire the Minotaur did lie, 

Half-man, half-beast, whom none might slay or 
bind. 
And youth and maid to his ferocity, 
From Athens drawn by lot, the tyranny 

Of Minos sacrificed; till on a day, 

Came with that weeping tribute o'er the sea 

Theseus; had sworn the Minotaur to slay: 

Freed Athens shall no more that slavish ransom 
pay! 
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Onward the western wind the galley bore. 

The white-maned coursers fled affrightedly 

The serpent figure-head. The Cretan shore 

Rose now before them from the sparkling sea, 
And now the rabble threatening bloodily, 

Throng in the harbour. 
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CARRYING HIS LADY'S CLOAK, Etc. 

' II faut souffrir ' they say, but truth to tell, 

It should be ' faire souffrir pour etre belle.' 



^i 
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THE DECAY OF PASTORALISM; 
Or, A Lament for Colin. 

How should I your shepherd know 

From another one ? 
Oh, by his Turpin hat and sword, 

And his buckled shoon. 

When did he your shepherd live 

That now is dead? 
When hoops and patches did obtain, 

And true art bled. 

And these were ever his delights, 

The swain I moan, 
Beside a purling stream to sing 

Of the king on his throne. 
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He'd pile each corn-truss on the wain 

From first day-light, 
And then he'd dance the fair quadrille 

Throughout the night. 



He bore Pope's Eclogues in his poke 

Went he anywhere, 
And capons, cream, and old spiced wine 

Were his homely fare. 



And Shepherd, shall your pipe no more 

Sound merrily? 
Live on ! for these my rustic notes 
Shall your tribute be. 
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PHILLIDA AT BREAK OF DAY. 

Phillida at break of day 
Wandered forth to gather may. 

Bookland shepherdesses will\ 

Where Strephon, pastorally gay, 

By ' purling streams ' was wont to play 

A thing he called a ' Doric quill.' 

As unsuspecting walked the maid, 
He seized and kissed her unafraid, 

Bookland shepherds' acts are such! 

Then asked ' if she much grieved had been?' 
She said, ' I should — if we'd been seen, 

But as it is, — not very much!' 
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A PEN AND INK SKETCH. 

Now night draws on towards his close, 
The tardy hours are creeping by, 
The pale stars vanish from the sky, 
And all the east is flecked with gray. 
In long lush grass right merrily 
A thousand insects chirp and cry. 
Up leaps the lark on pinions free, 
And pours his clearest melody. 
The spider from the birchen tree 
Hangs down his silver filigree, 
But all bespangled by the rain 
The crafty trapper's work is vain. 
Now in the morning haze, the hills 
Loom strange in the uncertain light, 
Whilst downward trickle and leap the rills 
Like threads of molten silver bright. 
The red cock by the rick of hay 
Has cried the swift approach of day. 
The drowsy farmer rubs his eyes, 
Scans the bright tint that decks the skies, 
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And then attired — behold him soon — 
With square-cut coat and heavy shoon. 
Now pours the sun a fiercer ray, 
Whilst every ripple on the Thames 
Glistens and flashes in his beams. 
The red-brick roofs reflect the blaze, 
The stained church windows seem on fire, 
See how the cock aloft in air, 
Perched high upon the tapering spire 
Of the old church steeple brown and bare, 
Must feel the full sun's hottest glare; 
See how at every ripple through the trees, 
He straight turns round to catch the cooling 
breeze ! 
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THE WHITE HIGH ROAD. 

Three young girls on the white high road 
With laughing eyes and a light light tread, 

When the trees fantastic shapes put on 
And the sea seems lead. 



Ink-black clouds float over the moon, 
But their little foot page is no way mute, 

He plays them many a merry love song 
And strikes his lute. 
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SONG 

THAT WAS TO HAVE FORMED PART OF A MASQUE. 

King Arthur's barge; boatmen singing at the oars. 

Merrily 
With minstrelsy 
O'er the snowy water-lily 
On rbw we! 

Where the 
Sad willow-tree 
O'er the stream hangs mournfully, 
Weepingly. 

Where the clear 
Smooth top o* the mere 
Swallows dint and disappear, 
Struck with fear ! 
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O'er lakes 
Where water-snakes 
Glow and glide like silver streaks 
In our wakes. 



When light 
Gives way to night 
Fly the owls, their round eyes bright 
With affright ! 



Woods hide 
The wolves fierce-eyed 
That roam abroad, but on we glide 
With the tide! 



Merrily 

With minstrelsy, 
O'er the snowy water-lily 
On row wel 
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Later. The boatmen have left the river's mouth 
and are putting out to sea. The song dies away 
in the distance. 



The deep sea 
May reach infinity! 
But never a jot care we. 



Hardy and bold, 
And hearts of gold, 
Row as the night grows cold. 



V 



YOUTH RIDES FORTH. 

It is the season of the year 
Like snow the sweet pear blossom falls, 
The swallows flit o'er garden walls, 
Or skim along the level mere, 

And Youth rides forth upon his way. 

Merrily tune, 

Merrily tune, 
Merrily tune the roundelay. 



The bright sun gilds the village spire, 
And dew-drops turn to liquid fire. 
Daisies wave and blue-bells swing, 
And larks their merry catches sing, 

When Youth .... 
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From London town the mists have flown, 
Which makes the pickpocket to moan, 
His art and occupation gone; 
Till winter comes he sighs alone, 
And Youth .... 



Hope, Strength, and Mirth, these are his friends, 
Each sprite his royal course attends. 
For rusty Age, sing ding dong bell, 
But he's far off, — so all is well, 

And Youth .... 



His feet outrun the trembling hare, 
No musty ledgers are his care, 
But fiddles, cakes, and country dances, 
Straying curls, and maidens' glances, 

When Youth .... 
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WINNOWER AND THE WINDS 
(Imitated from Joachim du Bellay). 

To you, blythe Company, 
On light wings that do fly 

This little world around, 
And with sweet murmuring 
Tree tops do set a-swing, 

And daisies on the ground, 

I'll offer flowerets, 
The deep blue violets, 

Great lillies that do blow. 
Young roses will I bring 
Their first time opening 

And maiden pinks also. 

Fly here with your sweet breath, 
To fan this parching heath, 

Light 'fore my cottage run! 
Whilst here I sweat and strain 
At winnowing my grain 

Beneath the burning sun I 
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THE ROCKET. 

From insignificance he did arise, 
Left all behind and seemed to climb the skies, 
Then reeled; and fell, the meanest feet beneath, 
But did most sparkle just before his death. 
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NORSEMEN'S SONG. 

O'er Thor's bowl 
Surges roll, 
Yet we draw towards our goal ! 

We sail through gold. 

Evening cold 
Paints the sea with brush of gold ! 

Over the 

Foaming sea, 
Over Earth's great mystery, 

We sail and go, 

Spears a-row, 
Singing cheerly as we go! 

Sturdy gales 

Bend our sails 
O'er the palace of the whales. 

Kings of the sea, 

Naught dread we, 
Not the dragon of the sea! 
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Him men say 

Pale moon ray 
Glints on seeking human prey. 

But him mast-high 

Drawing nigh, 
Spears shall greet from fore-decks high! 

O'er Thor's bowl 
Surges roll, 
Yet we draw towards our goal! 

We sail through gold, 

Evening cold 
Paints the sea with brush of gold ! 
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BOATMEN'S SONG. 

Early Morning. 

Thou pull at thine, 

I pull at mine, 

Who'll follow me 

Over the sea? 
Over the waves of the twinkling sea, 
The red sun rises from the sea, 
Who'll follow, who'll follow, who'll follow, 

Who'll follow after me? 



Evening. 

Foul or fair weather, 

Oars plash together, 

Sing we this rhyme 

Rowing in time. 
Over the waves of the dusky sea, 
The sun's rim dips beneath the sea, 
Who'll follow, who'll follow, who'll follow, 

Who'll follow after me? 
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Foul or fair weather, 

Oars plash together, 

Sing we this rhyme, 

Rowing in time. 
Over the waves of the moonlit sea, 
When moonlight silvers all the sea, 
Who'll follow, who'll follow, who'll follow, 

Who'll follow after me? 

When waves roll high, 

Wintry the sky, 

Icy the sea, 

Who'll follow me? 
O if September's winds are bleak, 
Seek we the land the swallows seek. 
Who'll follow, who'll follow, who'll follow, 

Who'll follow after me? 
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SPINNING SONG 
(From the German). 

Spin, Dolly, spin, 

And wit and wisdom win. 

Longer grows the golden hair, 

Years before lie fresh and fair. 

Spin, Dolly, spin, 

Spin, Dolly, spin. 

Sing, Dolly, sing, 
A little bird in Spring! 
He who works contentedly 
Slovenly will never be. 
Sing, Dolly, sing, 
Sing, Dolly, sing. 

Learn, Dolly, learn! 

Your lucky star shall burn, 

Whilst you turn the glancing wheel, 

Love for all God's work to feel 

Learn, Dolly, learn, 

Learn, Dolly, learn. 
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RUMPELSTILTZKIN. 
The Maiden Speaks. 

All, all alone, no kind friend by, 
Oh little Dwarf, I sob and cry. 
The King in pride my father told 
That I from straw can spin pure gold. 
But truly, Dwarf, I cannot so; 
No magic art at all I know. 
So I was seized, and all alone 
Sit prisoned in this tow'r of stone. 
Unless these trusses I can spin 
To yellow gold, ere day peeps in, 
With my poor father standing by 
In the great market I must die. 
My little ring I'll give to thee, 
Oh! courtly Dwarf, spin, spin, for me! 
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FAIRIES. 

Fields are green firmaments 

Studded with primrose stars 

In countless constellations. 

From dull care free, 

Like fairies from the merry court 

Of Mab the queen. 

Little maids wandering linger 

And gather in the glades 

Cowslips, violets, and golden kingcups. 

O little folks, 

You are, in truth, the real fairies, 

Pin your buttercups to blow with the breeze, 

And nestle against your necks! 

Be daisy-chains your chains of office! 

In spring-time is fancy, 

In spring-time is silvery laughter. 

In winter aVe no flowers, 

No birds sing in winter. 

The very heart is frozen. 

Care waits on age. 
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SWALLOWS. 

Summer flies apace once more, 

And the swallows leave our shore. 

All the chattering colony 

To gable-ends and chimneys fly, 

Muster on the roofs and spires, 

And on the long electric wires. 

Then harsh Judge Frost sends over sea 

The summer's merry company, 

Who in revenge when southward bound, 

Bear warmth, and light, and joy, across the sound. 



BOOK II 
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THE POET'S QUILL. 

His pen erewhile was oft-times of the goose I 
A night-crow's now shall serve his further use. 
The ass-eared cowl and bauble laid aside, 
Are here by wand and magic cap supplied. 
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THE PURITAN. 

The Puritan through life's sweet garden goes 
To pluck the thorn and cast away the rose, 
And hopes to please by this peculiar whim 
The God who fashioned it and gave it him. 
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ANOTHER ON THE SAME. 

He loves to see 

The heaven's blue 
To leaden hue 

Change presently. 

He loves that tree, 
Is black as jet. 
A violet 

He ne'er can see. 
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HYPOCRISY IN SCULPTURE. 

Art is Truth eternally, 

True Art is True sincerity, 

And naught but Truth can lasting be. 

Of old God man in's image made, 
Whose form is fair though all else fade, 
Yet brain-warped fools God's work degrade. 

No mutilated forms of men! 

Truth wears no cloak, be honest then! 

Let Truth guide chisel, brush, and pen. 

Shake off this sleep, arise! arise! 
If Truth e'er fail to please pure eyes, 
Not man's the fault; in God it lies. 
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THE ROAD OF STEEL. 

Through slim poplar trees 

Running rapidly! 

As it flies by, 
Chill bites the breeze, 

Showing dawn is nigh. 

In the silver haze 

Each thing curtained is 
That does but miss 

To seem ablaze, 

Morning's jewelled kiss. 

Pale streams silver pale 
Creep through villages, 
Whose cottages 

Thatched proof to hail, 
Peep amid the trees. 
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Arc you yet content 

Travelling to and fro, 

Whate'er they do 
Ne'er to prevent 

That vile callous crew 

Bringing brush, planks, paste, 

Blotting ruthlessly 

The scenery, 
Through which you haste, 

That should your pleasure be? 

Wander where you will, 

England's every rood, 

Field, city, wood, 
The man is still, 

Before the common good. 
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OF THE EVER-PRESENCE OF SOME 
LONDON STATUES. 

Our most-vile statues once accorded room, 
Like pyramids await the day of doom. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Come, Countrymen, and view with glowing heart 
The National Gallery of Foreign Art! 
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RICHMOND TOWN. 

The men of old did rightly call 

My Richmond 'Sheen/ 'the Beautiful/ 

That was by lavish Nature given 

What is of beauty under Heaven. 

The river winding through the town, 

Where white-sailed ships go up and down. 

The giant interlacing trees, 

Bowed by the scented summer breeze. 

Where nightingales at first starlight 

Lend magic to the drowsy night. 

The hill, the pasture of the glades 

Stretching till all in distance fades, 

And a mere speck at morning hour 

On sight's last verge, white Windsor tower! 

How fair, how fair, then, Sheen would be 

Had Sheen one building fair to see. 
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THE PURSE AND THE PARLIAMENT. 

In England when 'tis wished to pass a bill, 
The question comes, whose pocket will it fill? 
Each thinks 'not mine,' and so 'tis unpassed still. 
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A KING'S VISION. 



. . . ' And as the king lay in his cabin in the ship, he fell in 
a slumbering and dreamed a marvellous dream ; him seemed 
that a dreadful dragon did drown much of his people, and 
he came flying out of the west .... And therewith the 
king awoke anon and was sore abashed of this dream, and 
sent anon for a wise philosopher, commanding to tell him 
the signification of his dream. " Sir," said the philosopher, 
" The dragon that thou dreamedst of betokeneth thine own 
person that sailest here, and the colour of his wings be thy 
realms which thou hast won, and his tail, which is all 
to-tattered, signifieth the noble knights of the Round Table; 
and the boar that the dragon slew betokeneth some' tyrant 
that tormenteth the people."' — Malory, 

A dragon flying from the west, 

That cast a curve of rainbow light, 
And like the blue of summer night, 

So shone the blue upon his breast. 



His shoulders seemed of clearest gold, 
That flashing now grew dusk anon, 
The flash but come was straightway gone, 

Like summer lightning o'er the wold. 
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His belly shone with silver mail, 

His wings did glint with purple sheen, 
With all the peacock's blue and green, 

Grew plumes seven-score from out his tail. 

His breath that night shone wondrously, 
The peasants crossed them on the down, 
It ruddied gables of the town, 

And every wave upon the sea. 

— A wild boar coming from the east, 

O'er him there hung a storm-cloud black, 
He bellowed that the earth did shake, 

On earth more foul ne'er any beast. 

Huge yellow tusks he bare before, 
And ever howling he did stand, 
A furlong o'er the moonlit sand, 

Where billows break upon the shore. 

Now through the dragon's wings pale shone 
The stars that trembled into sight, 
As downward from the dewy height 

He slides that beast to prey upon. 
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His blow fell like a giant's flail, 

His foeman's neck his claws have gripped, 
The boar his belly's length up-ripped, 

As trabuch-stone uprips a sail. 

Wheeling in the milk-pale moonlight, 
The dragon circled o'er the flood, 
So sorely struck, his hot life-blood 

Streamed downwards through the summer night. 

Yet so, he sunk and struck his foe, 
Along his flank a widening sore, 
Forth flew the soul as through a door. 

Anon come gannet, chough, and crow. 

— All in a sweat a wight forlorn 

The King waked struggling, and for dread 
He scarce durst turn his throbbing head 

Till through his ports crawled in the morn. 
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MIRTH, SORROW, AND MEN'S LIVES. 

Joys are like the swallows, 
Like the merry swallows, 
Glancing in the sunlight, 

Never staying long. 
At the breath of sorrow, 
As of cruel winter, 

Ere the sun rise, 

O'er the ocean, 

They are flown as 

Never to re- 
turn. 

Cares are like the gray mists, 
In the early mornings, 
Of the golden summer, 

Killing warmth and light. 
When the bright sun rises, 
You shall see them scatter, 

Joy and sorrow, 

Chase each other, 

Ever coming, 

Never staying 

long. 
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Lives are like the thistles, 
Like the down of thistles, 
On a sea-cliff growing, 

Shadowy and slight. 
Clust'ring first together, 
Till the night- wind rises. 

They are driven, 

Hither, thither, 

One from other, 

All into the 

Sea! 
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AN OLD PROVERB RESET. 

Who makes in deserts his abode 
A wild beast is or else a god. 
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CHILDREN AMONG THE GRAVES. 

O light light tread, 

And laughter sweet, 
O little feet, 

Where lie the dead 1 
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DEATH AT SEA. 

Death rides the wind's broad back. 
You may hear the ring and hack, 
Of his sickle among the tops as they shiver, and 
strain, and bend, 
While the shrouds are thick with ice, 
Until to the deck in a trice 
Down crash the splintered spars with tangled 
cords at the end. 
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DEATH THE ENCHANTER. 



The crooked sourfaced wizard at the door, 
Whose gaze takes in each corner of the world, 
At midnight hour by yellow taper's shine, 
He strides amongst the hooded kneeling friars; 
Hales forth the sick man for whose life they pray. 
He is a god indeed that japes at prayer. 
— Who fills the clay-dug graves with hollow bones ; 
Whose ear is adder-deaf: whom no bright eyes, 
Nor clustering curls, nor tears may move; whose 

heart 
Is as a millstone; who ends all delights; 
Who sends no harbinger, but unawares, 
Unlooked for, unexpected, horrid guest, 
Of naught takes reckoning, but there at the door, 
Holding his fleshless finger in the air, 
He beckons, beckons, leads men forth alone; 
But if besought by those in agony 
To come a little sooner than is need, 
He tarries then, so surly is his mood, 
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Yet will he come anon. Harkl the bell tolls I 
In medio vitae ! Now thy friends forsake thee, 
Both Knowledge, Strength, Wits, and Good Fellow- 
ship! 
— Alone — Alone — my love goes with thee pilgrim. 
Whither? God knows— Nowhere perchance — God 
knows. 
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DEATH IN A CORNFIELD. 

I saw a boy 
In a field had fallen. 
Around red poppies 
Soothed to sleep. 
Above, the lark, 
Skyward still soaring, 
From his slender flute 
Played silvery songs 
Prettily! Prettily! 

Oh! but his eyes 
As the skies were blue! 
And him the corn 
In waves went over. 
Like ripples upon a mere, 
Upon his face 
Deep tranquility, 
Deep even as the sea is deep. 
The wistful wind 
Came creeping towards him 
Laughing low and lovingly. 
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And whispered in his ear, 
Kissed and caressed him, 
And cooled his brow, 
And fanned his cheek, 
And played with his curls, 
As though some maid 
That loved him passing well, 
Nor knew, as I, 
That the boy was dead. 
— That he breathed no more. 
In winter surely 
Death's face is terrible. 
Surely in summer 
Sweet and beautiful. 
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POLAR EXPEDITIONS. 

What use these expeditions northward sent? 
This they do prove, we are not decadent. 
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AURORA 

(Suggested by the Picture of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones). 

Look in eastern clime 

Frost and rime 
Silver every bush and tree! 

Thence the wistful morning came, 

Tresses of the silver flame, 
And white small feet most fair to seel 

Hark, her cymbals clink, 

Violets drink 
Draughts of dew that float in air. 

Straight the red cock and the gray, 

— Trusty watchmen — cry ' 'Tis day.' 
Sweet sleep leaves to toil and care. 

Round the gray old town 

Loop'd walls frown, 
Mists hang heavy as a pall. 

Kings, and captains under shield, 

Prick'd through shall lie on bloody field, 
On doubts and fears ere night shall fall. 



t 
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Swift Night's last watch flies — 
Morning's eyes 
Let quivering tears of pity fall. 

♦ * * * 

What chance for us of mirth or sorrow ? 
I to-day, and you to-morrow, 
And Death the truest friend of all. 
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THE GLOW-WORM. 

True virtue walks unseen, the glow-worm's spark 
Quenched by the sunlight, kindles in the dark. 
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A GOD IN EXILE. 

4 Balder, " the white god," dies ; the beautiful, benignant ; he is 
the Sun-god. They try all Nature for a remedy ; but he is 
dead. Frigga, his mother, sends Hermoder to seek or see 
him,' etc. — Carlyle. The Hero as Divinity. 

Hermoder mounts his war-horse good, 

To ride him o'er the rocky shore, 
The Balder's heart is pierced through, 

His face I ween we'll ne'er see more. 

The billows moaned upon the beach, 

The night wind rocked the birchen tree, 

The white low moon through cloud rifts cast 
Her silver pieces in the sea. 

He's turned his face away from the sand, 
And through the valley has made his way, 

Until that the Balder I have found 
I'll take no rest by night or day. 
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Betide me weal, betide me woe, 

No chance shall bar my path, he saith, 

But northward I'll to Hela's realm 

To pluck him from the land of death. 

His horse's hoofs ring like clear bells 

As they strike upon each frozen pool. 

The crags leap past, the gasping breath 
Of horse and god hangs white as wool. 

Cast down aslant from the black oak trees 
Are the twisted shadows lying. 

And sadly, sadly sobs the breeze 
As northward they are flying! 

The roots of trees seem pythons long 

To catch his horse's feet, 
But fast as rides the hurricane, 

I trow he rides more fleet. 

And days full six with streaming mane 
Doth his war-horse northward fly, 

Till they pass the stooping dwarfs in a row, 
On their shoulders bear the northern sky. 
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No pause they make, though moon and stars, 
Though moon and stars they have passed them 

by, 

But bravely in the northern light 

Both orange and blue the streamers fly. 

And three days more he on doth ride, 

Till full in his ken he may behold 
The bridge he deems doth leave the earth, 

It's roof is of the beaten gold. 

He vaulteth from his horse amain, 

With mickle din he strikes the door, 

* I charge thee, warder, come out to me, 
By gloves and hammer of mighty Thor. 

Has Balder passed ? I charge thee speak, 

And tell me for certain. 
O ever alack in Hela's land 

I rede ye his white corpse they have lain. 

They bore his body through the air, 

And o'er my bridge they have him ta'en, 

But deem not this is Hela's land, 
'Tis northward yet, ride on amain. 
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Tis northward yet, ride on — ride on — 

He has passed the bridge like a flash of light, 

And ever his horse's tail and main 

Like meteors stream on a starry night. 

And unto Hela's gate he's rid 

As fast as he may wend, 
As 'twere a fence he leaped the top 

And there his ride hath end. 

With Balder he obtained speech, 

Certain I soothly sing, 
Who prayed he would for a parting gift 

To Odin bear his ring. 

With Hela he obtained speech, 

Certain I soothly sing, 
But he pleads in vain for Balder's life, 

As well in autumn plead for spring. 

And mickle mickle may he plead, 

And weep and his hands wring, 
But Balder from his prison walls, 

He never out may win. 
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And mickle mickle may he plead, 
And weep and wring his hands, 

From his icy prison he may not pass, 
Nor from his frozen lands. 

And southward slow Hermoder rides, 
While tears on his red beard rain, 

That Balder in the northern land 
He there must still remain. 

But soon a marvel came to pass, 

As shortly I will show, 
When from the moorland's flinty tops 

Did melt the tracts of snow. 

Fire red behind the ragged oaks, 

They saw his car appear, 
As though but now from slumber roused 

By wakeful chanticleer. 

His cap's bestruck with daffodil, 
And where his horses pass 

The daisies, pinks and violets 
Start up amidst the grass. 
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The woodlarks his court minstrels bin, 

To sing before his car, 
And short-legged swallows swift of wing, 

These his coach-horses are. 

From there where icy winds do seem 

To cut the heart in twain, 
A fair release from banishment 

He did in part obtain. 

Till summer's golden lease is run, 
From earliest primrose-tide, 

He's free; that all the seasons else 
In Hela's land must bide. 
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THE MOST-SAD MAN. 

The longer man endures, the more he sees 
Life is the most profound of tragedies. 
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THE SOUL AND THE BIRD. 

My soul as in a spring, 
Until I die, 

May beat with little wing, 
But not thence fly. 

But when Death turns the key, 
And freedom yields, 

She'll fly— free— free- 
Above Elysian fields. 
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ARTHUR EMBARKING (Fragment). 

So within fifteen days at Sandwich port 

The king's whole navy at the anchor rode. 

Huge ships of war lay floating, round whose bows 

Frolic sea-horses sporting in the sun 

Jostled and played, and sometimes strove to move, 

But scarce could budge them for their ponderous 

weight. 
The long boats rose and dipped, and rose again, 
In cadence regular. Throughout the noon 
That lagged upon its tardy wearisome course, 
The work of sto wing-in went slowly on. 
The pawing steeds were led out by their grooms 
And at the quay were by swift hands made fast. 
Then swung through air, and safe received on deck, 
Ears back, limbs sprawling, panic in their eyes. 
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THE PAGEANT OF NIGHT. 

Ponder the shapes that pass 
In Slumber's misty glass; 
Those steps ne'er bent a grass 

Or daisies' head. 
Thin clouds in sky serene, 
Smoke's shade in dreaming seen, 
Have not more fleeting been 

Nor so soon dead. 

Our souls while still we lie, 
Slow o'er the stage move by, 
A shadow-pageantry. 

Man's character 
Is from their actions told. 
The shepherd sees his fold, 
The miser for his gold 

Shrieks out in fear. 
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As in a paradise, 

The lover sees the eyes 

Of her he more does prize 

Than day's bright beams. 
The clown in merry mood 
Jests to the multitude, 
Who use him as they would 

Were these not dreams. 

Mark then, behold, and see, 

In sleep's no flattery, 

The mad shall madmen be, 

The sane be sane. 
The brave shall* still be brave, 
Deep dread shall cowards have, 
The knave but as the knave 

Shall still remain. 

Grotesque their actions look, 

As in some magic book 

Charms drawn with curve and crook, 

Of meaning deep. 
But though they mock at you, 
Be sure whate'er they do, 
The germ of all is true, 

O riddling sleep! 



But op the sun's rays leap. 
And through each lattice peep. 
The gray mists higher creep, 

The gray cock cries. 
In some dark chest to lie, 
Xight lays her puppets by. 
Strange jests ! Strange mystery 

Of mvstcries! 
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MUSIC IN EVERYTHING 
(Written on a Bookmark). 

Music in waves, 

Waves of the Sea, 

Washing the Shore. 

Music in Winds 

Singing through trees, 

Bending their Boughs, 

Through the trim Fir, 

The slender Fir, 

The feathery Fir, 

Of all trees Fairest. 

Music in Rills, 

From hill-tops running 

Down through the Heather. 

Music in Thunder, 

The deep-toned Thunder, 

Waking the echoes 

In vales and in mountains, 

Affrighting the World! 
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Music in Laughter, 
The rippling Laughter 
Of my ' Swete Swetyng.' 
In her voice 
When She speaks. 
In her Step 
When She treads. 
* * * 

Lamp of my Life, 
Leading me on, 
Like a bird 
In the night, 
Whither you will, 
God be your Guard, 
Wherever you go, 
To make your Way level. 
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OF SIGURD AND GUDRUN. 

The poem relates to the sorrow of Gudrun for the death of her 
husband Sigurd, murdered treacherously by her brother, 
Gunnar. The last four verses I have translated from the 
Old English, the others are original, and I have ventured 
to recast the whole in a mediaeval setting. 

' Who's yon knight lies under shield?' 

Eh ? * Tis Sigurd 1 ' ' Feel his heart/ 
'Not a beat.' 'Bear him apart, 

Would ye leave him on the field?' 

So they bore her knight apart, 

On his brow the hoar-frost blue. 

Red with rust was each steel shoe, 
Red the wound above his heart. 



Emerald green and daisies white 
Made his most fair counterpane. 
Happier far in battle slain 

Than whenas dawn doth meet the night 
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When everything doth make for moan, 

The soul that luckless marinere, 

However rough the wintry year, 
Must, God knows whither, sail alone. 

So the field they bore him from, 

O'er the pleasant meadow-lands. 

Gudrun at her turret stands, 
Watching till her knight shall come. 

Then her acts no sorrow show, 

Nerveless she stood as carven stone. 
Wrung not her white hands nor made moan, 

As other women wont to do. 

Bootlessly her maids make trial 

Of her sad mind; the day's course run, 

Eastward from the setting sun 
Points the finger of the dial. 

Gulrand whispered ' Fostress mine, 

Thy old words she scarce may hear; 
Pluck the cover from the bier.' 

And so did she at her sign. 
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Gudrun by the body stood, 

Saw the blue eyes' glassy stare, 
Saw her dear lord's yellow hair 

Fixed and matted with his blood. 

O'er his heart the deep sword- wound. 
Red her pale cheek flushed apace, 
Falling down she hid her face 

In the cushions. In a swound 

We thought her fallen. Soft and free 
Fell her long hair on the pall. 
Rising anon her pale tears fall 

Trickling down beneath her knee. 
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OF BALDER, SUN GOD. 

That they wolde never Harm hym doe, 
Save the sacred Mistletoe, 

Had alle Thynges sworn 
Wolves eek, and timid Does 
He alone mote pluck the Rose 

Unscathed by Thorn. 

Hark! the wakeful Chanticleer 

Doth crye Hys Car doth now draw neare 

To glad our Eyne. 
The morning Star so bryght, I trow, 
Ys but the Jewel on hys brow 

With silver Shine. 

The night-Hawke and the tawny-Owl 
That doth at Night like Goblin howl 

Spread Winge aghast. 
The fever-ridden Wretch doth now 
Feel thy cool Breathynge on hys Brow 

The Night ys past! 
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But Hoeder blind relentless God, 

Whose Shoone are with the Silence shod, 

Did shape hys Dart 
With Mistletoe, ah, Tree unkinde! 
And through the Darknesse thrusting blind 

Hath pierc'd his Hart. 



Alle Earth for Sothe and Certainly 
Gave forth an universal Crye. 

The unfathom'd Deep, 
The Forest dark, the Peekes high, 
The little Fowles that warbling fly, 

The Beastes that creep, 



The Beare that lurkes in mossy Cave, 
The Fish that slide through slippery Wave. 

For alle Time sleeps 
Of alle faire Nature's Workes most faire. 
The Sunbeames dye within that Hair 

That reid Blood dreips. 
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Thus dye the olde Gods from the Earth, 
Whose Death to purer Faith gave Birthe. 

From Stair to Stair, 
As Ages pass Men upward climbe, 
From Vapours grosse to the Sublime 

Caelestial Aire. 
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A LIBRARY AND A CATHEDRAL. 

Let bones of heroes when they die, 
In abbeys and cathedrals lie, 
Let here in characters remain 
The clear quintessence of the brain. 
There be the rotting relics brought, 
While here survives the living thought. 
Books are th* embodied souls of men, 
That once were buried but here live again. 
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